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Well? 

Well. 

I  mean  well  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  this? 

Look  here,  Jim,  this  is  all  you  have  to  say  after  a  whole  afternoon  down  there— a 
whole  morning  for  that  matter— after  the  chief  told  you  to  do  some 
research— what  I’m  holding  in  my  hands  in  other  words,  is  your  work,  that’s  it,  is 
that  what  I’m  to  understand  (this  has  happened  once  so  often  but  this  time)  by 
what’s  on  this  paper? 

WILL  YOU  ANSWER  ME? 

Yes. 

No. 

No?  No  what?  No  you  weren’t  down  there  all  day  and  this  isn’t  your  report  or 
no  you  refuse  to  answer  me;  it’s  your  choice  .  .  . 

Yes  I  was  (down  there  all  day)  and  yes  that  is  (the  report)  and  no  that  isn’t  (all 
he  has  to  say). 

Now  you  listen  to  me  you  warped  cuckoo  son  of  a  bitch— this  won’t  do— that’s 
all  there  is  to  it;  it’s  the  worst  piece  of  writing  I’ve  seen  in  my  time  here;  it’s  .  .  . 
it’s  unintelligible  is  what  it  is— there’s  not  one  goddam  syllable  I  recognize  in  the 
whole  thing.  We  can’t  print  it,  that’s  all  (there  is  to  it).  No  that  isn’t  what? 

No  that  isn’t  all  I  have  to  say  after  a  whole  afternoon  down  there.  Don’t  you 


realize  how  serious  this  is?  Can’t  you  see  the  stakes  involved  here?  Why  do  you 
have  to  treat  everything  like  a  dramatic  cosmic  joke,  Jim? 

Yy-y-yes. 

Yes  no  yes  no  yes  my  pale  red  arse  is  yes;  well  it  can’t  be  done;  you’re  a  liability, 
do  you  realize  that?  I’m  through  with  you;  you  can’t  be  helped;  haven’t  I  been 
fair,  haven’t  I  tried? 

Yes. 

Precisely. 

The  two  men  passed  through  long  well-lit  halls  that  swooped,  finally,  into 
a  large  office  central  to  the  position  in  the  building  and  the  value  of  the 
enterprise.  Pawn  was  reading  some  proofs  over  a  desk  cluttered  with  papers, 
their  weights  and  measures.  He  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  in  his  work-in 
anything  he  was  concentrating  on— but  this  was  serious.  And  I  suppose  that’s  the 
thanks  I  get  for  hiring  the  little  idiot.  Three  weeks.  It  can’t  be  done,  he  just 
doesn’t  have  it  and  that  certainly  isn’t  my  fault.  In  the  approach  the  younger 
would  pause  at  a  door  here  and  there  and  note  the  activity  but. 

Come  along;  I  mean  this;  come  ALONG  young  man,  we  are  going  to  settle 
(this)  once  (and  for  all)  and  for  all  this— this .  .  . 

Nothing  unusual.  Usually  there  was  nothing  at  all  “out  of  the  way”  about  it.  But 
what  he  didn’t  know— that  the  legs  he  would  look  at  through  the  door  of 
Rewrite  were  Samantha’s  thighs  large  well-fleshed  forms  which  he  saw  (shape 
fascinated,  tub  ling  in  fantasy)  in  his  (Come  along  there  what  are  you  looking  at) 
passage.  Loose,  loosely  the  slow  folding  freedom  we  have  been  (borne  withall) 
allowed  inflected  drifts  small  and  subtle  to.  Hmm.  I  would  like  to  have  those 
pair  of  legs  bouncing  along  my  back  and  to  pry  me  motion  and  muscle  at  the 
same  time.  I  (would  like  to  have)  to  touch  them  all  alone  surface  to  source  to 
cincture  to  feel  capable  of  temptation  and  fall  to  rub  sin  this  once.  For  her  there 
(please  do  not  move)  (a  muscle).  “Er,  h-h-hitherethismorningcanibuyyou 
anicehot.  Um-m-may-I-would-you-Hke-a-nice-hot-c-c-c  uppp  (say  it)  CUP?  Hello 
THERE  THIS  MORNING  WOULD  I  LIKE  TO  BUY  YOU  A  CUP  OF  NICE 
HOT  COFFEE  ifyouhaveaminutesometime!” 

“Hi— well  I  don’t  know— really— would  you?  or  is  that  a  question?” 
indulging  himself  by  what  he  called  the  opposite  of  memory  in. 

Jimmy  was  getting  so  impatient  standing  before  the  bald  man  as  he  cleared 
his  throught  with  such  force  (that)  a  hanging  liqwide  jet  of  sputum  struck  the 
saucer  on  the  desk  of  Pawn  (that)  no  one  noticed  him  glancing  up  and  over  his 
focals,  eyes  furrowed  dark,  tiny  pupilled,  pointed  and  severe  (interrupted). 

Well? 

Chief,  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Jim  here  if  you  have  a  minute. 

I  don’t. 

It’s  important. 

Yes  isn’t  everything  these  days. 

It’s  about  his  work. 

Alright. 

Fine. 

Well? 


Alone. 

Good. 

Now. 

OK. 

But  he’s  right  here! 

Are  you  by  any  chance  accusing  him  of  something? 

Well— no,  not  actually  . .  . 

Then  you  can  send  him  away  then,  can’t  you? 

I  suppose  so  . .  . 

Go  ahead . 

Jim,  go  away— I  mean  would  you  please  return  to  my  office— I  forgot  something. 
What? 

Beg  pardon? 

What  the  hell  did  you  forget— you  can’t  expect  to  send  this— this  boy  after 
something  you  can’t  remember  you’ve  forgotten  now  can  you? 

N  n  no.  My  glasses,  there  it  is,  I  remember:  I  have  forgotten  my  glasses! 

So,  finally  we’re  getting  somewhere;  you’re  going  to  read  something  for  me,  is 
that  it? 

This.  By  him.  Mr.  Pawn  this  is  Jimmy  Smithe,  a  new— boy,  a  new  boy  I  hired  on 
the  recommendation  of  Willows. 

Well? 

Shaw,  finish  the  introduction. 

Well  Willows  said  . .  . 

No,  no;  tell  him  who  I  am. 

Oh,  sorry;  Jim,  this  is  Mr.  Pawn  our  publisher. 

Hello  Jim,  it’s  always  a  pleasure  to  .  . . 

Why  did  he  bring  me  here? 

Who?  Shaw?  Well  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me— isn’t  that  what  we’ve 
decided— you  wanted  to  talk  ...  no,  read,  that’s  it,  there’s  the  answer,  simple  as 
that;  Shaw  here  has  something  for  me  to  read  to  you;  can  you  follow  that? 

No. 

No?  It  isn’t  very  hard  to  understand  as  far  as  I  can  see— you  follow  this,  don’t 
you  Shaw? 

Yes  sir  it’s  (plain  as  day)  quite  clear.  With  all  respect  sir,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
we  terminate  this  boy’s  relation  with  the  .  . . 

Slow  down  Shaw;  good  God  one  minute  you  introduce  him  and  the  next  you 
fire  him;  what’s  the  problem? 

Read  this. 

When  the  bald  man  reached  over  for  the  paper  he  made  a  gesture  (towards 
the  chair)  and  the  younger  shook  his  head  (no)  that  the  straight  shape  of  brown 
oak  had  no  arms  on  and  you  had  to  cross  your  own  in  front  of  your  chest  or  put 
hands  in  pocket  which  was  (a  misleading  pose  of  nonchalence)  uncomfortably 
warm  as  well  or  rest  them  with  the  elbows  on  knees  and  your  back  stooping  over 
and  forward  that  your  head  would  (crane)  bend  up  a  little  from  the  neck  or 


make  one  of  them  grasp  the  ankle  of  a  foot  crossed  over  the  other  and  reverse 
them  but  the  other  would  be  useless  as  (anything)  a  tail  unless  you  had  a 
cigarette  in  or  you  could  stretch  them  (legs)  out  in  front  and  let  them  (arms) 
dangle  at  your  sides  until  it  filled  up  with  blood  and  you  could  pretend  you  were 
stretching  and  hold  them  extended  afterwards  to  get  rid  of  the  sticky  moist 
under  (your)  arms  until  it  was  getting  late 

Well,  I  must  say  this  is  very  unusual  indeed  but  (My  very  words)  it’s  terribly 
difficult  to  make  sense  of  and  I  don’t  think  our  readers  will  get  the 
(Did  you  hear  me?) 

And  of  course,  I’m  not  deaf  too  you  know.  The  other  part  of  it  was  that  you 
had  to  sit  still  and  not  give  yourself  away.  And  if  someone  is  there  to  talk  to. 
And  to  take  Grandpa  Aaron,  that  if  you  listen  you  learn  if  you  want  to  but  not 
as  much  fun  as  talking  about  this  and  that  like  Mrs.  Smithe  would  before  my 
mother  until  the  time  would  she  (died)  went  away  as  long  as  you  say  what  you 
say  you  can  see  and  not  hearsay 

the  story— what  is  it  supposed  to  be  Shaw? 

We  sent  him  up  to  the  Festival  this  weekend  and  the  thing  was  a  lead  in  the 
supplement  with  photos  and  interviews  and  .  . . 

Well  I  suggest  you  tell  him  we  can’t  use  this,  it  just  doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  way 
we  do  things— I  might  as  well  tell  him  myself— go  ahead,  have  a  seat  there  young 
man.  Now.  Do  you  know  who  our  boss  is?  You  don’t  so  I’ll  tell  you;  the  average 
american  reader,  that’s  who  and  don’t  forget  it.  If  it  rains  one  day  we  tell  him 
where  and  for  how  long  and  that’s  all,  you  see,  because  that’s  all  he’s  interested 
in;  we  assume  he  went  to  school  and  knows  why  or  thinks  he  does  and  that’s  not 
part  of  our  job.  The  same  thing  when  a  girl  takes  her  clothes  off  in  a  movie  or  a 
play  or  in  the  street  for  that  matter;  the  point  is  that  there’s  absolutely  no 
difference,  simple  as  that  -  you  see?  Now,  what  does  the  boss  want?  All  he  wants 
is  to  know  the  dam  thing  happened,  took  place,  occured  in  such  and  such  a  time 
and  such  a  such  and  that  is  all;  why,  he’ll  have  to  figure  out  for  himself  and, 
believe  me,  when  pressed,  he  has  a  pretty  good  imagination.  Like  this:  Early  this 
morning  a  girl  disrobed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Clement’s  Cathedral  after  taking 
communion;  she  was  observed  commiting  an  unnatural  act  in  the  rear  pew  by 
one  of  Tommy  Flynn’s  pallbearers.  Monsignor  Darling  withheld  comment.  And 
there  it  is.  Why?  Who  knows?  We’ve  done  our  professional  job  and  in  plain 
unambiguous  american  language  we  present  it  to  the  minds  of  our  man;  we’re 
like  the  Monsignor  there  in  a  way;  details  yes,  comment  no,  simple  as  that.  If  we 
don’t  make  sense  on  this  level,  we  may  as  well  devote  our  time  to  building 
railroads,  catching  fish— anything  that  strikes  our  fancy  and  we’re  good  at.  This 
is  very  clever,  I’ll  have  to  agree  on  that  -  vivid,  penetrating  stuff,  but  we  can’t 
print  it  Jim,  not  in  this  city,  not  in  this  country,  and  I’m  the  first  one  to  tell  you 
it’s  a  shame,  but  that’s  just  the  way  things  are  and  that’s  just  the  way  we  operate 
around  here,  with  the  way  things  are,  the  average  collected  selections  of  fact.  Do 
I  make  myself  clear? 

Fine.  Anything  else  Shaw? 

No. 


So.  I’ll  write  out  a  note  to  payroll  for  a  month’s  severance.  That  seems  fair. 

Chief,  I  .  .  .  well  he’s  only  three  weeks  into  the— the  enterprise  .  . . 

Shaw,  by  my  bloody  balls  if  you  change  your  mind  again  about  this-this  boy 
here  I’ll 

Sir,  in  all  respect,  I  was  hasty  about  him;  I  think  he  can  be  trained  if  you  give 
(me)  a  few  weeks.  He  was  thrown  into  these  assignments .  .  . 

Assignments .  .  .  AhSIGNments!  You’re  not  telling  me  that  we’ve  already 
printed  this  -  this  (nonsense)  illiteracy? 

Well? 

Two  weeks  ago,  sir,  he  covered  the  game  at  the  high  school  and  you  (yourself) 
just  said  he  (to  use  your  words)  wrote  with  vividness  and  penetration 
and  .  .  .  And  he  is  dismissed  is  what  I  was  implying. 

Mr.  Pawn  reached  for  a 

mahogony  box  on  his  desk,  pushed  an  ivory  button,  intoned,  “Samantha,  come 
here  right  away.” 

(Please.) 

Sweet  woods  of  virgins;  I  remember  that  story!  HIM— a  football .  .  .  Smithe  is  his 
real  name  .  .  .  two  weeks  ago  and  I  thought  it  was  a  a  (joke)  I  don’t  know  what 
the  hell  I  thought  it  was! 


Yes  sir— o  hi— I  haven’t  had  my  coffee  yet  (a 
wink  a  wait  a  wake  this  human  scheme  a  want 
the  Samantha  Rewrites  different  stalking  in  on 
fetal  feet). 

-What? 

—Oh,  excuse  me  sir,  I  was  making  a  personal 
remark. 

—To  him? 

—Why  yes,  I  think  he  invited  me  out  for  coffee 
in  a  way. 

—Do  you  know  who  this  creature  is? 

—No  sir  (not  yet)  but  we  haven’t  been 
introduced. 

—Never  mind  that;  Shaw,  this  will  prove  my 
point.  Now  (my  dear)  did  you  read  the 
publication  the  ninth  of  this  month? 

-Yes. 

—The  sport  section,  by  any  chance? 

-Yes. 

—The  high  school  game? 

-Yes. 

—What  was  the  final  score? 

—Well,  there  wasn’t  any,  that  was  the 
strangest  .  .  . 


—AHA!  A  football  game  without  a  score!  I  Knew 
there  was  something. 

-That  was  him?  HE  wrote  that  story? 

—Of  course  he  did:  spectacle,  feeling,  drama  but 
who  won?  Dunno.  No  one  knows  even  who  was 
playing;  faces  and  outfits  of  cheerleaders— yes; 
colors  of  uniforms— yes;  the  orb  in  its  flight  and 
tucked  firm  in  the  arms— whatever  the  crap 
was— you  see?  I  remember  it  all  and  you  do 
Shaw  and  (the  witness)  she  does  too!  But  who 
won  the  fucking  game,  do  you  see?  THERE  IS 
NO  FINAL  SCORE!  Not  a  word,  young  man,  on 
what  the  boss  buys  us  for;  sounds,  movements, 
feints-he’d  go  to  college  for  that  kind  of  talk  if 
that’s  what  he  wanted  (to  know).  All  they  want 
is  to  know  what  happened;  Is  that  so  difficult  to 
say?  Like  this:  Maria  Brevis  High  defeated  Louis 
Nerve  South  yesterday  afternoon  before 
one-hundred-eleven  devotees  of  high  school 
football.  Simple  as  that;  two  columns  pica,  get 
some  of  Nirvani’s  people  for  some  action  shots 
and  all  you  have  (left  to  do)  is  describe  what 
happened,  who  won,  and  where  they  are  in  the 
league  (standings)  at  the  moment.  Thank  you 
Sam  for  reminding  me  again.  I  believe  that’s  all 
people,  some  of  us  have  work  to  do  (ahead  of 
us).  Does  the  telling  fit  the  tale— my  only 
rule— and  a  better  guide  than  tradition  if  I  do  say 
so.  In  english  (of  course). 

Sir,  there’s  something  else  if  I  may  .  .  . 

Make  it  quick,  Shaw,  the  moving  hand  you  know. 

Yes  sir;  Mr.  Pawn  I  (really)  was  unaware  that  events  would— (evolve)  would  turn 
this  way  to  tell  you  the  truth  and  I  think  you  should  consider  that  Smithe  here, 
well,  is  not  endowed  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  all  sincerity. 

Yes,  that’s  obvious  by  now. 

I— I,  er,  I  mean  physically  if  I  may  (sir). 

Careful  Shaw;  CAREful. 

Yes. 

In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

Yes,  in  what  way  DO  you  mean  Shaw?  The  organization  hasn’t  time  for  personal 
remarks. 

Well,  Jimmy  here  sir  (rigorous  revelation);  well,  Jimmy  is— has— he  possesses,  that 
is  to  say  .  .  . 

Shaw,  I  can’t  stand  suspense  one  way  or  the  other;  come  out  with  it! 

The  man  is  missing  a  testicle. 


The  man  is  missing  a  testicle.  (Wow!) 

The  man  is  missing  a  testicle?  Ha!  Da  Nang  I  suppose  you’ll  .  .  . 

NO!  It’s  a  chromosome  and  it’s  extra,  not  missing. 

What?  You  told  me  .  . . 

My  dear,  would  you  like  to  leave? 

No. 

But  he  TOLD  me  he  only  had  one  .  . . 

Hold  it!  HOLD  IT!  Now  listen  here  you  two,  if  this  is  some  kind  of  personal 
duel .  .  .very  seldom  controlled,  infrequent  but  dominating  asleep  and  awake 
drunk  while  sober;  and  .  . . 

I  told  you  to  .  . . 

Let  the  poor  bastard  finish,  why  don’t  you;  have  a  little  (compassion?),  and 
Samantha  Rewrite  came  over  and  stood  next  to  the— boy  (man)  and  began  to 
give  him  a  romantic  caress  on  the  top  of  his  head  holding  wet  beads  of 
sweat-hang  and,  therefore  I  am  notliable.  For  anything.  At  all.  War  and  peace. 
Not  me  vast  seductive  misery.  He  has  avowed  me  an  affadavis  that  lam 
organically  stained  with  an  underbound  overbalance  of  them  so  what  my  body 
prefers  my  spokeson  doesn’t  willby  period  (.)  Do  not 


Do  you  think  he’s  finished? 
Do  not 

No  .  .  .  here  he  goes  . .  . 


Do  not 

Say,  Samantha,  I  don’t  think  he  likes  what  you’re  doing  there  (to  his  head); 
come  here  and  let  him  finish. 


This  afternoon  human  laws  had  been  obliged  under  venial  sins  in  impotent 
matters  of  conventional  interpretation.  (Along  the  dark  and  wind-worn  way  he 
rode  he  staggered)  With  reference  to  the  matters  themselves  we  should  have 
distinguished  among  the  inherent  and  intent  derives  of  a  perceiving 
consciousness  to  an  object  apparent  “good”  to  it;  (from  the  hard  sheltered  house 
of  his  father,  from  the  unanswered  chaff  of  his  sad  aging  grin,  from  the  moving 
wet  words  on  the  dry  terrain)  or  a  bad,  of  course.  With  preference  to  a  mortal 
sin  ex  toto  genere  suo  which  according  to  her  nature  and  knowledge  was  neither 
venial  in  lightness  nor  contract  nor  transform:  unbelief,  and  lewd  desires,  (where 
the  molten  concern  makes  marvels,  where  love-haunched  caprice  lingers 
fullwidth,  shaking  out  life,  0  father  of  delay,  and  where  my  half-sent  cry 
shudders,  there  swells  our  small  adventure)  Such  was  venial  only  through 
imperfect  attentions  or  partials  consenting.  Two  distinct  relations  were  covered. 
A  mortal  sin  ex  genere  suo  encompassed,  contained  heavy  matter  but  in  this 
particular  chase  light  again  compounding;  thus  that  which  within  the  same  specie 
was  mortal  is  venial  as  the  thefts  of  somethings  valuable  or  of  a  trifles  is  venial 
was  mortal.  “Should  a  pilgrim  bear  a  hat?”  “Why  don’t  you  ask  me  something 
else  before  dinner  time?”  “Will  you  take  possession  of  another?”  “With  all  my 
ventricle.”  “Decent  enough.”  And  what  is  the  charge?  Originating  affirmation 
amongst  our  subject  peoples  yourselfship.  Bring  the  object  before  the  bench  and 
sentence  him  to  later  days.  The  object  of  the  sentence  was  brought  before  the 
bench  and  declared  to  later  days  indeed.  (Venial  sin  ex  toto  genere  suo  will 
remain  venial  as  long  as  no  circumstance  will  either  increase  the  matter  or  change 
the  species  (which  God  alone  could  do)  of  immoderations  in  sits  or  sleeps  or 
laughters  etc.  These  will  be  mortal  if  the  true  joining  are  songs  of  erroneous 
consciences.)  Today  a  few  decided.  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 


Dave  O  \ Malley 


nights  in  december 


Drifting  again  old  bay  boat 
Drifting 

Haunting  the  old  same  places 
of  young  times  time.  Fading 
easy  into  slow  soft  races  on 
young  summers  beaches 
old  summers  beaches 
some  summers  beaches 
Some  old  mountain  moment 
Those  waterfall  seconds  rising 
from  wine  bottle  hours 
spent  within  the  walls  of  time 
spent  hunting  deer 
spent  watching  for  long  butt 
in  the  gutter 

spent  hunting  butterfly s  and 
sunrises 

spent  dreaming  of  dreams 
spent  buying  those  houses 
spent  building  mighty  fires 
spent  listening  to  liars 
spent  feeling  the  leaves  fall 
spent  learning  the  business 
gone  watching  the  moon  rise 
gone  tramping  the  highways 
gone  given  to  children 

like  ice  cream  and  shadows 

on  sand  and  snow 
on  shadows  and  sand. 


Patrick  Michael 
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You  who  caught  the  word 
and  made  it  lie 
have  heard  that  demon  god 

who  screams  before  you  now 
the  tale  is  fold 

the  fold  is  single 
the  fold  is  all 

and  who  has  lost  the  path 
is  not  singing  is  not  breathing 
is  calling  up  the  dead  to  save 
the  dead 

who  is  counting  money  is  counting 
dead  and  who  is  dead  and  counting 
who  called  easy  calling  priest  of  god 
rabbi  minister  to  the  dead 
calling  up  your  dead  brothers 
calling  up  the  dead  who  are  dead 
who  died  dead 

who  sought  the  soft  shell  barren 
who  found  plastic  wood  beads 
who  found  empty  warm  beds 
who  swilled  hot  food 
who  passed  old  lies 
see  the  anger  of  your  god 

call  upon  his  glory 
you  who  gave  penance 

called  old  wars  forgotten  holy 
and  knew  who  should  die 
and  did  die  and  shall  die 
the  lambs 

where  are  you  shepherds 
when  it  rains 
where  do  you  burn  when 

children  children 
children 

echos 

who  screams  in  your  heads 

morning  sun  prayers 
evening  moon  prayers 
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who  has  seen  the  dark  has  seen 
the  dark 

sow  not  in  anger 

and  who  has  called 
the  light  has  seen  the  dark 
and  sees  no  light 
and  knows  no  light 
nor  now  seeks  light 

but  calls  the  dark  and 
calls  it  light 

as  dark  is  mellowing  the  watch  fob 
as  some  sky  falls  or 
calling  up  the  night  stars 
and  calls  that  time  light 
and  lighted  time 
who  calls  for  fire 
calls  fire 
calls  no  night 
stars  calls  night 
no  stars  no  light 
no  light 

when  the  day  breaks 

when  your  world  wakes 
beware  the  god 

beware  his  children 
his  rage 
his  blood 
his  justice 
his  love 

that  eats  the  blood 
of  some  gods  blood 
and  starve  and  love 
the  song  from 
prisons  prison 
sings  the  song 
i  have  no  home 
i  want  no  gold 

i  need  no  power 
this  is  my  brothers  earth 
this  is  all  childrens  land 

i  am  a  peaceful  man 
i  am  no  prophet 
i  am  my  brother 
all  children  are  my  children 

Patrick  Michael 
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morning 

The  house  had  been  his  grandparents’  home.  His  father  had  spent  his  first 
decade  here,  among  the  hills  .  .  . 

From  the  top  of  the  rise  where  the  road  began  he  halted,  gazing  down  the 
easy  turnings  he  must  walk.  He  saw  two  girls  on  horseback;  as  he  watched  them 
coming  closer,  the  dust  shook  up  by  the  horses’  hooves  began  to  spiral  vertically 
as  if  the  road  were  waking,  winding  upward. 

They  were  past  him  now  and  the  dust  still  chased  them.  He  had  smiled  and 
they  returned  it  warmly.  Hitching  up  the  old  pack  (it  had  been  his  father’s  once) 
he  made  his  way  to  the  drive  of  a  large  white  farm  house.  The  house  stood  back, 
and  from  there  appeared  to  be  the  focal  point  of  some  late  18th  century 
pastorale,  by  .  .  .he  could  not  think.  The  scene— the  whole  picture  which  had 
grown  within  him  since  he’d  risen  with  the  sun— stood  crisp  inside  his 
consciousness,  sharply  etched  yet  with  a  pleasing,  soft  delineation.  The  clarity  of 
September  surrounded  him  and  filled  him  up  pushing  him  along,  delighted  with 
the  air  he  breathed. 

The  boy  laughed  out  loud.  The  sound  of  his  own  laughter  pleased  him;  he 
started  up  the  drive  to  the  house.  The  drive  rose  once  (not  curving  quite  like  the 
road)  them  fell  around  one  turn  that  led  him  up  a  slighter  grade  to  the  front 
door. 

Out  of  the  sense  of  unease  (he  told  himself  propriety,  but  knew  better)  he 
struck  the  hardwood  and  antique  knocker.  The  knocker  was  tarnished  brass, 
impressive  on  a  lion’s  face.  The  boy  stood  there  and  waited.  Knocking  again,  this 
time  with  more  denied  apprehension  and  more  insistance.  The  metal-struck 


wood  echoed  around  him.  He  felt  like  turning  his  back  and  retracing  quickly  the 
path  he’d  come  by.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  his  reason  for  coming,  he  forgot  the 
face  he’d  lived  with,  lived  for,  lived  by  and  wanted  back  the  calm,  the  horses’ 
rhythmic  walk,  the  girls  that  smiled  in  passing  .  .  . 

The  briskness  of  the  morning  started  to  irritate  him.  His  loose  cotton  shirt 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  chill.  The  sun  was  shut  off  from  him;  he  stood  in 
shadow  small  beside  the  age  and  authoritarian  .  .  .edifice,  was  all  he  could  think 
of  to  call  it.  Now,  in  the  chill  the  pastorale  was  done.  The  grime  and  sleep  that 
stuck  to  him— he  had  been  hitching  for  days— sleeping  by  the  roadside  (and  once, 
like  heave,  in  the  cab  of  a  sleeper-trailor  truck)— started  crawling  up  and  down 
his  arms  and  legs,  over  his  trunk,  and  began  to  itch.  He  was  caught,  half-turned, 
half-scratched,  by  an  older  woman  asking  who  was  there.  He  turned  to  face  her. 

From  the  front  he  looked  fuller,  more  meaty  than  he  actually  was.  He  looked 
better.  Still,  he  was  slim  and  rather  gawky,  his  head  too  big,  his  neck  too  long, 
too  weak  (it  seemed)  to  hold  his  head  upon.  The  sandy  hair  seasawed  with  the 
breeze  that  dropped  straight  down  an  invisible  funnel,  spinning  round  and  round 
from  the  roof  to  the  front  stoop  where  he  stood,  facing  her.  The  woman  stood 
with  her  apron  on,  clean  and  stiffly  starched,  looking  like  some  absurdly 
out-of-place  piece  of  usual  attire  and  not  what  it  indeed  was.  Her  face  was  flat, 
with  lines  strategically  placed  to  erase  the  monotony.  He  felt  he  knew  her  from 
his  reading. 

“I’m  Robert  Weber,”  he  announced. 

“Yes?” 

She  didn’t  know  the  name!  He  floundered,  grasping  his  wits  for  something  to 
say.  Hadn’t  she  mentioned  him? 

“Mr.  Weber  was  my  father.  He  used  to  live  here.” 

“I  remember  something— once— about  people  who  were  here  a  long  time— who 
built  this  house,  yes.” 

“My  grandfather,”  he  said. 

“Oh.” 

The  woman  stood  there,  her  fingertips  at  her  lips,  looking  past  him. 

“Come  in,  I  guess,”  she  said  going  inside  and  disappearing. 

Robert  found  himself  in  an  empty  room,  large  and  dead— almost  reverent  in 
the  eerie  half-light  of  a  sunless  atmosphere.  It  reminded  him  of  churches  he  had 
entered  seeking  shelter  from  the  rain,  from  the  cold,  like  the  one  he’d  met  her 
in.  A  large  fireplace  stood  square  and  cold  across  the  left  wall;  stiff  pewter 
candlesticks  were  at  each  far  end  of  the  mantel;  a  photograph  nestled  close 
within  itself  as  if  to  keep  warm.  It  was  an  old  photo  of  an  old  woman  looking 
proudly  anonymous.  Robert’s  glance  became  through  repetition  and  time  like  a 
camera  and  the  objects  were  imprinted  on  his  memory:  he  felt  the  cold 
constancy. 

“Hello,”  came  a  female  voice— not  of  the  same  timbre.  There  was  a  touch  of 
brightness  in  the  pitch.  He  worried  as  he  recognized,  then  warmed,  slightly. 

“Yes.  I’m  Robert  Weber.  My—” 

“Yes,  I  understand  your  family  built  this  house.  Laura  told  me  you  were 
here.  Come  here— yes,  in  here— and  sit  down.  You’ve  been  standing  too  long.” 

She  led  him  into  an  adjacent  room,  cozy,  of  the  other  extreme,  yet  a 
welcome  extremity. 

“Sit  down,  Robert.  I’m  Frances  Wilkinson.” 

“Mrs.  Wilkinson,”  he  said,  standing  and  shaking  her  hand.  He  wanted  to  tell 
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her  why  he  was  there  and  he  now,  at  last,  wondered  in  earnest  where  was  she? 
Where  was  she  that  he  had  thought  of,  endured  on,  for  the  last  year?  He  found 
he  could  not  speak  of  her,  of  Paula  Wilkinson,  whom  he  loved  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  been  speaking.  Robert  nodded,  trying  to  catch  the  string 
of  her  conversation,  to  reply. 

.  .  .  .The  man  who  sold  us  this  house  told  us  about  its  origin.  He  said  that  it 
was  built  early  in  the  century  by  a  man  who’d  left  New  York  and  his  business 
(which  was  going  well)  to  come  an;live  in  semi-seclusion.  I  think  he  succeeded. 
Although  it  is  too  big.  We  have  rooms  we  don’t  use,  like  the  one  you  came  into. 
The  ventilation  is  poor,  but  due  to  its  location  and  necessity,  we  try  and  keep  it 
as  clean  as  possible.  We  wisk  people  out  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  How  do  you 
feel,  coming  back  here,  I  mean?” 

“I’ve  never  been  here.  Oh,  once  when  I  was  small  I  came  with  my  father.  We 
passed  by  in  a  car,  driving  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  don’t  remember  much  except 
the  ride  was  too  long  and  I  didn’t  like  it.  He  told  me  about  it  when  he  told  me 
about  the  lake,  just  before  he  died.  He’d  never  mentioned  it  much  before  then, 
only  on  occasions  when  he  found  time  to  relax.” 

(CT^  ^  1  *1 

1  m  sorry,  she  said. 

He  disliked  her.  There  was  something  about  her,  which  he  could  not  finger 
but  definitely  felt  aversion  to.  She  was  sorry.  I’m  sorry  when  she  had  never 

known  him,  let  alone  his  father  Who  was  dead 

“I  came  to  see  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  I’ve  come  a  long  way,  and  I’ve 
been  sleeping  in  roadsides.  I’d  like  to  see  her,  to  eat  something,  then  I’ll  be 
along.” 

The  woman  looked  sharply  at  him.  She  was  surprised  by  his  sudden  turn  in 
attitude.  She  found  him  distasteful.  She  had  never  heard  of  him,  and  he  was 
dirty.  She  had  been  cordial;  he  had  not  reciprocated.  To  get  him,  to  get  at  him, 
to  make  him  regret  his  flip  attitude,  she  continued  to  be  polite— sickeningly  so  to 
Robert  Weber.  He  felt  himself  losing  control,  chided  himself,  got  angrier  and  felt 
his  head  begin  to  ache. 

“I’ll  tell  her  you’re  here,  Mr?” 

“Weber,”  he  whispered,  afraid  of  losing  his  temper.  Just  wanting  to  sleep  he 
was  glad  when  she  went  out.  For  a  moment  he  relaxed.  The  terror  of  his  meeting 
with  Paula  Wilkinson  shot  up  around  him.  It  had  been  a  year. 

Someone  was  coming.  He  could  tell  by  the  step  that  it  was  not  Frances 
Wilkinson  come  back  and  was  relieved.  Anyone  but.  But  concurrent  with  this 
relief  there  rose  up  inside  of  him  an  equal  dread— half  wanting  to  stay  and  half  to 
run  away.  He  knew  those  footfalls— pert,  light,  quick  as  the  flicering  frames  in  an 
old  movie.  She  was  coming  to  him  .  .  .  .He  floundered,  desired  above  all  to 
disappear  like  some  magician,  but  he  could  not  disappear.  Paula  was  there, 
standing  before  him.  There  was  not  time  for  spells,  for  running. 

“Hello,  Rob,”  she  said. 

She  stood  there  looking  much  as  her  mother  had.  He  had  noticed  no 
resemblance  between  Frances  Wilkinson  and  her  daughter  when  the  mother  had 
been  there  with  him;  but  now  he  saw  the  cheekbones— high,  clear  and  soft  on  the 
daughter,  taut  and  somewhat  too  smooth,  yet  not  unattractive  on  the 
mother— to  be  almost  too  exact.  Paula’s  sandy  hair  lay  loose  and  independent  on 
her  shoulders,  looking  prettier  than  she.  He  yearned  for  darker  strands  to  make 
her  beautiful.  Her  eyes  always  reminded  him  of  robin’s  eggs-fragile,  as  the  most 
perfect  sky  of  spring,  transient.  He  could  never  look  long  enough,  or  deep 
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enough  in  the  spring  that  showered  from  her  eyes.  He  looked  at  them  now  but 
found  he  could  do  only  that:  into  them  brought  fear.  What  lay  inside  of  her  he 
never  knew. 

“What  is  wrong?”  she  asked  him. 

“Nothing,”  said  Robert  Weber. 

“Yes,  Rob,  there  is.  What  is  it?  Tell  me,  so  we  can  get  it  over.  I’m  really 
happy  that  you’ve  come  here.  It’s  the  first  real  surprise  I’ve  had  since  you—”  She 
stopped. 

“Since  I  left  you,”  he  finished  for  her.  “I  know.  I  had  to  come  see  you,  but 
I’m  wondering.  I’ve  been  so  confident  and  sure.  I’ve  thought  a  lot.  I’d  almost 
forgotten  that.” 

“But  it  didn’t 

“Yes.” 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  you.  I  think  of  you  all  the  time,  Rob,  and  I’m  just  glad 
you’re  here.  I’m  not  mad  at  you—” 

“You  were.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  not  now,  now  that  you’re  here.  I  can’t  be  anything  but  happy.” 

“You’re  lucky.” 

“—Seriously,  please.  It’s  the  truth.” 

“I  know.” 

Something  in  him  smiled.  He  relaxed,  looked  at  her,  saying: 

“I’m  sorry.  It  was  your  mother.” 

Her  expression  altered.  He  recalled  a  similar  mistake  he’d  made  one  time.  He 
felt  incredibly  stupid. 

“Paula?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m  sorry.  It’s  nothing  bad,  I  just  got  upset.  I  was  thinking  about  my  father 
and  told  her  he  was  dead.  She  said  she  was  sorry.  It  just  rubbed  me 
wrong  .  .  .that’s  all.” 

“All? ’’she  asked. 

“It’s  nothing.” 

“Yes,”  and  her  tone  reinforced  him.  There  was  none  of  the  irritation.  She  was 
still  standing. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  her  gently,  looking  up  at  her.  It  was  still  new, 
terrifying,  awkward. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  kiss  me?” 

He  stood  up,  placed  his  arms  around  her,  and  touched  his  lips  to  her 
forehead.  She  buried  her  head  into  his  chest.  Her  body  convulsed  in  sobs  that 
puzzled  him.  He  comforted  her,  whispered  to  her  not  to  be  sad,  asked  what  was 
wrong.  The  jerks  of  her  body  against  his  inside  his  large  hands,  brought  sadness 
and  guilt  to  him.  Gently  lifting  her  face  to  his  he  looked  into  her  heavy  eyes. 
Controlling  the  great  swirl  of  passion  that  sent  the  blood  sounding  throughout 
him,  he  placed  the  gentlest  kiss  upon  her  lips.  She  grasped  at  him  and  he  drew 
her  into  him,  hurt  her,  but  she  felt  no  pain,  no  hurting,  nothing  but  that 
peacefulness  of  coming  home. 

“Come  with  me  for  a  walk,”  she  asked.  After  all,  her  mother,  Laura— both 
were  more  than  likely  to  come  in  at  any  time. 

“Yes.  Let’s  go  to  town.  I’d  like  to  see  the  church  spire.” 

He  was  elated  again,  the  blood  jumped  once  more— energy  burst  in  him. 

“The  steeple  fell.  In  the  last  storm.  I  didn’t  think  you  knew  it.” 


forget  you,  is  that  it? 
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“Knew  it?” 

“That  it  was  there.” 

He  slipped  into  himself  again. 

“I  told  you  about  it.  ” 

“I  don’t  remember,”  she  said. 

“Paula.” 

“Don’t  sound  so  exasperated.  For  goodness  sake,  I  don’t  remember—” 

“I’m  afraid  of  heights,”  he  said.  He  had  put  stock  in  that  talk,  considered  it  a 
turning  point,  felt  the  circle  of  time,  of  love.  Something  solemn. 

“Come  on,”  she  beckoned. 

Together  they  went  out.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  yelled  to  them  from  the  road.  She 
was  picking  the  mail  from  the  box.  Robert  felt  he  should  have  done  that:  she 
wouldn’t  be  there  now  if  he  had. 

“Were  going  to  town,”  Paula  shouted  to  her  mother.  The  sound  hurt  his  ears; 
he  didn’t  like  shouting.  He’d  grown  alone  with  himself.  His  mother  had  died 
with  his  brother,  but  Robert  missed  only  the  songs  before  bed,  and  then  only  for 
a  little  while.  The  pretty  face  had  become  a  photogaph  on  a  shelf,  a  portrait  on  a 
wall.  Never  real.  He  had  been  five. 

With  her  mother’s  consent,’  they  traversed  the  green  hills  that  lay  along  the 
back  of  the  house;  a  path  through  a  quick  spruce  wood  (where  he  kissed  her) 
and  out  to  the  road.  He  hadn’t  wanted  to  speak  again  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  He  had 
settled  down,  rationalized,  realized  the  pain  that  lay  vulnerable  in  Paula 
concerning  her  mother,  and  he  felt  he’d  been  wrong.  There  were  things  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  had  he  could  not  open:  they  were  locked  into  each 
other  and  the  key  lay  deep  in  both.  It  had  something  to  do  with  the  father, 
whom  Robert  never  heard  of  nor  mentioned.  He  decided  to  change,  and  he 
would  approach  Mrs.  Wilkinson  differently  at  dinner.  Paula  had  asked  him  to 
stay:  to  stay  for  overnight.  For  many  nights,  if  he  wanted  it  so. 

night 

He  closed  the  door,  turned  on  the  light,  and  sat  on  the  bed.  The  dizziness 
started  to  slow,  the  pulsating  in  his  right  eye  should  follow.  Robert  Weber  lay 
back  on  the  bed  closing  his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  dinner  talk,  on  the  after  dinner. 
It  was  two  o’clock  and  he  wanted  only  to  sleep.  He  stretched  and  yawned  feeling 
the  comfort  of  the  bed  loosen  him,  ease  him  from  the  awkward  talking,  from  the 
smoke  and  the  worried  glances,  awake  to  the  other  side.  I  want  to  sleep.  Only  to 
sleep  and  not  wake  up  knowing  I’ve  got  to  continue  to  look  for  her.  He  was 
startled  that  he  felt  like  this  now,  now  that  he  had  seen  her,  spoken  with  her, 
touched  her. 

He  got  up  and  undressed,  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  feeling  the  night 
air  cold  on  his  legs  and  chest,  and  cold  inside  his  smokestained  lungs.  He  pulled 
up  the  blanketand  got  into  bed,  forgetting  to  shut  off  the  light.  In  haste  he  shut 
it  off,  then  returned  to  the  bed.  In  the  dark  he  was  chilled,  the  sheets  crisp  and 
cold— clear  without  personality.  With  his  eyes  open  he  waited  for  the  darkness  to 
clear  up,  for  his  sight  to  return.  As  he  lay  looking  into  the  dark  of  the  room 
thought  spilled  into  him,  and  he  strained  to  see— to  see  anything,  the 
ceiling— anything.  The  thoughts  never  organized.  He  pulled  the  quilt  up  tight  on 
his  neck,  put  his  hands  between  his  legs— on  his  side  now,  his  legs  tight  upon  his 
chest,  waiting  for  the  warmth  of  his  body  to  warm  the  sheets.  Slowly,  the 
shivering  ceased,  the  thoughts  of  impotent  arrival,  of  tomorrow’s  sameness,  of 
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his  search  concluded  incomplete— littered  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson’s  scorn,  her 
presence— drained  out  of  him  and  he  was  sweating.  He  pushed  the  quilt  back 
down  below  his  shoulder  and  watched  the  pictures  rising  precise  and  cold  of  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  of  Laura,  of  even  Paula.  They  appeared  in  that  order  without  a  smile. 
And  it  was  this  that  brought  him  back  to  himself  and  he  strained  to  see 
her— Paula— once  again  like  that,  to  see  if  she  were  happy;  but  he  was  closer  to 
awake  than  sleep  and  nothing  would  come  back  to  him  but  clouds  the  colors 
you  see  when  your  eyes  are  shut  outside  in  the  sun. 

morning 

The  sun  came  in  through  his  second  story  bedroom  window.  The  light  didn’t 
holt  him  but  eased  him  awake.  There  had  been  no  dreaming,  The  night  was  gone 
and  day  was  there.  He  heard  a  knock.  Vaguely,  he  recalled  a  knock  sometime 
and  said: 

“Come  in.” 

Paula  entered  with  a  tray.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  housecoat 
embroidered  simply  with  daisies.  She  looked  good  to  him,  fresh  and  clear  with 
her  warmth. 

“Good  morning.” 

“Good  morning.” 

“I  brought  you  breakfast.  Scrambled  eggs  and  toast  and  coffee.” 

“Thank  you.” 

She  put  down  the  tray  on  the  small  bedside  table,  moving  the  lamp  over.  He 
hadn’t  seen  the  lamp  last  night. 

“You’re  lovely,”  said  Robert  Weber,  and  kissed  her,  pulling  her  down  on  top 
of  him. 

“So  are  you.” 

“Did  you  sleep  well?  ” 

“Very.” 

“I  did.” 

“Kiss  me  again.” 

Robert  Weber  said  yes. 

“Eat  now,  it’ll  get  cold.” 

“All  right.” 

She  put  the  tray  down,  the  legs  opened  up  to  make  a  table  over  him. 

“Did  you  cook  this?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  now  quiet  and  eat.” 

Obeying  her,  he  quietly  ate. 

“What  about  yourself?”  he  said  at  last. 

“I  ate  already.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  up?”  he  wanted  to  know,  full  of  questions. 

“Over  an  hour.” 

“Hey,  what  time  is  it?” 

“Ten  o’clock,”  she  told  him. 

ccnp  }  1  1  o!>!> 

len  o  clock: 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  check  on  me  before,  by  the  way?” 

“I  came  a  couple  of  times  but  I  knocked  softly.” 

Did  I  talk?  he  wondered. 

“Once  I  opened  the  door,  but  you  were  sound  asleep.” 
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“Did  I  talk?” 

“No,”  she  answered  and  smiled. 

“Why  didn’t  you  climb  in  beside  me?” 

“Eat  your  eggs.” 

“I  did.” 

She  was  laughing. 

“I  like  you  when  you  laugh.” 

“You  scowled  at  me.” 

“When?” 

“When  I  came  in  and  you  were  soundo!” 

“I  scowled  because  you  left  me.” 

“Because  I  came  in.” 

“Becuase  you  left  me  alone.” 

She  took  the  tray  from  him. 

“You  eat  too  fast,  Rob.” 

He  put  the  coffee  cup  on  the  table  beside  his  bed. 

“Come  here.” 

He  kissed  her,  hugged  her  to  him. 

“Where’s  your  mother?” 

“Downstairs.” 

“Will  she  stay  there?” 

“I’ll  go  ask  her  to.” 

“Don’t  be  wise.” 

“Of  course  I  don’t  know!” 

“Would  you  like  to?”  he  asked  her. 

“Yes,”  simply. 

“I  wish  you’d  come  in  during  the  night.” 

“I  couldn’t.  Not  with  her.” 

“Paula?” 

She  nodded. 

“I  love  you.” 

Easing  himself  into  her  form,  and  feeling  her  relax  until  she  fit  into  each  fold 
and  crease  of  his  reclining  body,  he  held  her  tightly. 

He  spoke  her  name. 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  at  his  neck,  her  tongue  exploring  the 
skin  .  .  . 

There  was  no  dreaming,  no  thought,  not  even  of  the  open  door. 

There  was  no  hearing,  no  impression  of  the  name  Paula  called  once,  called 
twice,  called  from  immediately  outside. 

There  was  no  time,  there  was  no  reprieve,  no  consciousness. 

Nothing  to  repent  and  nothing  to  remember. 

after 

They  spent  that  day  together.  The  morning  sun  allowed  them  the  warmth  to 
run  through  the  woods  as  freely  and  warmly  as  in  summertime.  Robert  Weber 
wanted  most  to  see  the  lake.  He  told  Paula  and  she  said  she’d  love  to  take  him 
there.  It  was  one  of  her  “spots,”  where  she’d  spend  her  time  in  reading,  watching 
the  life  of  the  water,  or  simply  daydreaming.  Often  she  would  swim  the  length 
of  the  lake,  slowly,  easily.  The  lake  was  small. 
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“It’s  a  pond,  really,”  she  said.  “But  its  been  called  the  ‘Lake’  so  long  that  its 
neither  Something  Pond  or  Something  Lake.” 

They  stood  on  the  path,  the  branches  heavy  with  color,  the  beauty 
overwhelming  in  its  colorful  prophecy.  Weber  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulder. 
Strolling  placidly,  both  were  silent;  the  path  was  made  of  worn  autumn’s  leaves, 
brown  like  the  earth  they  joined. 

“What  did  your  father  do  here,  Rob?” 

“I  guess  he  used  to  do  things,  like  the  things  you  do  here.  Sit  and  watch  and 
think.  He  read  Cooper  here.  He  told  me  once  he  liked  to  think  thib  the 
Glimmerglass.  It  was  his  imagination  come  true.” 

“It’s  not  far  from  where  we  are  now.” 

“Paula,  I’ve  thought  often  of  this.  So  often  and  hard  that  the  path  here  is 
more  real  to  me  than  the  lake  itself  will  be.  Its  the  old  story  over  again.  You 
want  something  so  badly  that  when  you  finally  get  it  it  lacks  the  thrill  of  the 
expectation.  I’m  praying  that  doesn’t  happen  now.  But  I  think  I’m  praying  too 
hard,  too  much.  I’m  banking  on  you  to  pull  this  off,  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as 
I’ve  built  it.  Make  it  true.” 

She  found  it  impossible  to  speak.  She  was  horrified  to  find  the  scope  of  his 
relation  to  her.  She  was  frightened  of  him,  wary  in  her  desire  to  be  here.  She 
wanted  to  be  away.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  with  the  lake.  For  herself;  to  be 
intimate  with  it;  to  swim  it  without  clothes  and  feel  herself  engulfed  in  it,  a 
living  part  of  it.  She  wanted  it  as  he  did.  Only  Rob  needed  her— Paula— as 
catalyst;  he  could  not  find  the  lake  as  she  had,  as  his  father  had,  without  her. 
The  responsibility  that  she  had  been  thrown  against  her  will  rejected  him.  If  only 
he  would  leave  her  alone. 

The  trees  slipped  back  suddenly  from  the  trail  and  the  sun  reflected  off  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water,  illuminating  the  clearing  with  that  intense  warmth 
that  flows  through  the  window  on  a  cold  morning  spraying  sunbeams  you  can 
see.  It  was  as  this  that  Robert  Weber  held  the  sun;  and  his  grip  on  her  hand  hurt 
her.  The  trees  blazed  in  the  wind  rippled  foliage  standing  proudly  at  the  other 
shore,  looking  straight  into  their  eyes.  As  they  stood  there  on  the  small  beach  of 
pebbles  and  sand  sbe  called  the  ‘landing’  the  image  of  reality  together  with  the 
image  of  his  mind  struck  for  a  brief  span,  brief  only  in  the  period  of  awareness 
running  from  his  first  years  through  his  dreams,  until  today.  He  began  to  weep. 
The  love  he  had  made  to  Paula  now  seemed  but  a  tool  to  his  present  moment:  a 
tool  to  allow  him  to  have  seen  the  futility  of  his  quest.  He  was  the  same  as  any 
Quixote.  And  he  himself  had  known  many.  But  he,  Robert  Weber,  was  the  worst 
of  all.  He  had  spent  his  love  for  a  lake.  For— in  reality— but  a  clue  to  his  father’s 
freedom,  to  his  death  by  his  own  hand,  an  act  against  the  loss  of  his  freedom  to 
move. 

The  night  he  died,  the  father  had  dramatically  (in  Robert’s  retrospect)  told 
his  son  that  he  no  longer  could  be  with  him. 

“Your  aunt  will  care  for  you.  I  love  her  with  the  love  she  has  for  me.”  (She 
had  taken  care  of  him  as  invalid.  For  three  years.)  “And  she  will  give  that  love  to 
you.  Sometime— maybe  long  after  tonight— maybe  never— you  will  know  that 
freedom  to  me  physically  no  matter  what  the  people  who  know  about  the  soul 
and  spirit  say,  is  essential  for  the  freedom  to  move  spiritually  and  intellectually. 
It  all  comes  froma  childhood  and  a  lake.  It  is  small  in  you  but  great  in  me.  To  be 
suddenly  paralyzed  breeds  a  bitterness  I  never  wanted.  I  am  bitter  now.  I  want 
you  to  remember,  if  not  in  my  words,  then  in  the  feeling  that  you  feel  right 
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now.  Let  yourself  remember  bitterness  can  kill  because  it  kills  your  mind,  and 
your  spirit.  Go  to  bed,  now.  I’m  going  to  write  a  letter  and  then  sleep  myself.  Go 
on  . .  Her  hand  was  wet  and  cold.  The  sun  high  above  them.  Slowly  he  turned 
until  he  faced  her.  Putting  his  hands  under  her  chin  he  raised  her  lips  to  his.  As 
he  kissed  her,  he  could  not  help  but  picture  it  all  as  a  movie’s  end,  the  camera 
moving  away  and  the  distance  growing,  taking  everything  in,— the  lake,  the 
woods,— filling  up  the  screen,  and  facing  out.  It  would  end  this  way,  as  it  should. 
And  his  father,  he  remembered,  said  “I  love  you.’’ 

He  lowered  her  to  the  sand  very  gently. 


Wilfred  Grapes 
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To  this  passion  distend  my  senses 
Time,  and  grapple  jacobs  angel 


they  are  saved,  repaired 
and  once 

disproved,  and  beauty  as  the  morning  gale  of  light 
appears  to  censure  day.  What  are  these  fasting 
thoughts  about  disaster,  pendant  in  the  mind 

born  at  noon;  in  the  fire  of  the  day. 


I  have  no  desire  to  stand 
and  face  the  sun,  to  stand, 
eclipse  the  sun  and  shatter 
silence  with  a  cry  of  anger / 


delight. 


I  will  run 

among  the  many  sphered  moons 
that  light  the  space  between 
the  bears  of  death.  I  have 
been  the  angel  once  before, 

to  wrestle  through  the  night,  and  bear  the  shattered  hopes 


back  to  the  father. 


the  wind  cries  acceptance 

and  yet  we  fight  to  gain  a  partial  dream 

forgetting  nature  and  the  one  whose  dream  we  are. 

II 

Dawn  gathers  in  the  dust 

cunning  deals  are  made. 

The  sloth  and  jackel  vie  to  be  the  Hon 
and  dampness  coils  through  my  bones. 

I  have  known  her  once  before,  and  once  again 

shall  dance  among  her  hairs 
and  wear  her  smile  clear 
along  the  scars  that  mark 

my  face. 
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I  have  witnessed  death 

shot  through  a  septic  needle 

born  to  shatter  fear,  yet 

made  to  empty  life  between  the  sheets 

of  days  that  mark  time  until 

my  son  is  born.  Then  he  will  be  jacob 

and  I  the  angel  whipped  by  God, 

distended  in  my  being 
lost  before  the  search 
began,  for  doing  penance 
before  the  sin  arose 

III 


Stephen, 

born  before  this  time  began 
to  climax  upon  itself, 
before  the  true  insertion 
in  the  mind 

response  to  the  marriage 
of  some  god  to  man; 

who  made  more  of  simple  thought 

one  word  contained, 

stoned  before  the  message 

passed  to  those  who 

were  in  need,  and  stoned  by  those 

who  knew  the  wrath  of  god, 

who  stood  before  the  golden  calf 
and  prayed  their  bleating  words 
and  shivered  cold  before  Him 

who  knows  not  fury 

whose  thunder  rolled  in  gentle  songs, 
rolled  in  words  of  love 

(was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried 

rose  again,  a  flower 

gathering  the  dust) 

for  man  who  knew  the  fabled  goddess  life; 
what  think  you  now  of  love? 
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I  have  borne  the  sabbath  fears  and  death, 
and  cast  the  rock  that  broke 
and  trembled  into  dust. 

I,  too,  have  crucified  my  spirit,  now  stand, 

beg  forgiveness,  not  for  what  I  did 
but  what  I  did  not  do,  before  the  love 

of  god.  No  mark  will  cross  my  soul 
nor  bear  my  will  away.  I  am  the  angel, 
and  jacob  is  my  son. 


IV 

I  have  grown  to  be  a  city 
blind  beneath  a  cloud  of  scorn 
dropping  waste  in  waters  that 
flow  to  life  in  spite  of  storms. 

I  walk  on  streets 
concrete  cracking  beneath 
the  energy 


fantasies  of  my  thousand  souls. 

I  castigate  my  home,  and 
dream  of  other  thermal  seasons. 

I  shatter  fear  and  empty  life  between  sheets. 


nailing/stoning 

angels  work  in  odd  places. 


john  grainger 
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To  Kathleen 


Why  keep  the  talk 
Made  of  chalk 
Marble  too 
Streaks  white 

albert  lenge 
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writer  song 


( a  poem  for  Kerime) 


Mother 

today  I  am  so  bitter 
that  only  you 
could  savor  me. 

So  sharply  slim  is  my  sadness 

that  it  could  rape 

the  wind’s  profile, 

or  part  my  heart  in  anger 

where  it  shivers 

the  souvenir  of  my  sorrow 

naked 

shining. 

The  game  of  solitaire 
openly 

closes  in  darkness, 
and  I  could  only  fit 
into  your  patience 
and  my  loneliness 
would  only  lie  down 
on  your  forehead 


Antonio  Mitre 
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The  Catacombs 

It’s  raining  in  the  catacombs 

running  through  cracks  of  earth 
that  sunlight  can  sometime  intrude. 

I  wander  through  the  catacombs 

past  newly  filled  crypts ,  fresh  and  rotting 

soft  faces  I  know  well 

sometimes  lost 

hating  them,  loving  them, 

faces  that  look  through  me. 

Here  I  stop  and  kneel, 

meditate,  stop  and  pray— 

I  often  worship  the  dead  and  gone. 

I  passed  unfilled  tombs 
barren,  of  life  or  death 
sometimes  lost 
hating  them,  loving  them, 
finding  comfort  within  them, 
for  even  the  dead  ignore  them— 

They  are  free 

I  can  smell  the  incense 
burned  years  before 
burning  eyes  to  the  roots 
that  climbed  to  the  sky 

I  always  wander  the  catacombs  alone 
sometimes  lost 
loving  them,  hating  them 
I  wander  alone,  yes; 
after  all,  I  know  them. 


John  Cahill 
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